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NEW YORK CITY TEXTILE HIGH SCHOOL 



W. H. DOOLEY 
Textile High School, New York City 



The New York City Board of Education has recently estab- 
lished a unit technical high school to meet the educational needs 
of the leading industry of the city. Since this is the first unit 
vocational high school in the country — that is, the first technical 
high school devoted to a single industry- — it may be well first to 
discuss the importance, aim, and value of such a school. 

According to recent census reports and surveys made by the 
trade organizations, New York City is the largest distributing and 
selling point of textiles in the world. It is, in addition, the style 
center of the country and a growing manufacturing center for the 
highest grades of textiles, such as outer knitted fabrics, garments, 
upholstery, carpets, dyestuffs, laces, etc. The following are some 
of the leading enterprises represented: upholstery trades, wholesale 
and retail dry-goods trades, wholesalers and jobbers of woolen goods, 
wholesalers and jobbers of cotton goods, converters of cotton 
goods, dealers in fibers, cotton, wool, linen, silk, etc., knitting 
and sweater manufacture (over 500 small mills in the city), carpet 
and rug manufacture, dye manufacture, wholesale dealers of dyes, 
handicraft textile trades, and clothing trades. 

The number of people employed in the textile branches is 
694,438 compared with 251,895 engaged in the combined metal 
trades, and 93,750 engaged in the woodworking trades. The 
textile trades represent the most important and leading lines in 
the community and contribute a large part of the money raised by 
taxation. 

Recent investigations show that most of the experts in the tex- 
tile lines in New York are born and trained in Europe. This does 
not mean, necessarily, that people of foreign births are more intelli- 
gent or better adapted to the work than our men and women, but 
it does indicate that their education has afforded opportunity for 
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them to prepare specifically for the textile trades. Can it be 
that our educators have not seen the possibilities of textile work 
or have considered it a subject unworthy of study and research ? 
Certain it is that our schools and colleges have not heretofore 
offered a sufficient number and variety of courses along this line 
to make it possible for students to specialize in textiles. 

The subject of textiles is rich in opportunities for the applica- 
tion of mathematics, chemistry, physics, biology, economics, etc. 
Every fabric is carefully laid out on paper with definite specifications 
as to weight, raw material, size of yarn, construction, sizing, dyeing, 
according to the use for which the fabric is intended. Each 
specification may be varied to secure draping qualities, power to 
resist friction, or tensile strength, or to bring the selling price 
within the reach of a certain class of consumers. Of all the factory 
industries in this country today, the only one that has successfully 
applied technical education to the trade is the textile industry. 

As has been implied, foreign countries long ago recognized the 
importance of textiles by attempting to meet the educational 
needs of that industry. As far back as the clothworkers' guild, 
opportunity was afforded for training in textiles. Later, well 
equipped textile schools were established in Europe to train young 
people in the arts and applied science of textiles. Still later, such 
schools were established in the United States. Since there are 
different grades of experts in the textile trades and industries, 
there must be different types of schools to meet the needs. Gener- 
ally speaking, textile schools may be of the college grade, secondary- 
or high-school grade, or intermediate- or trade- (continuation) 
school grade. Practically all institutions in this country which 
provide textile education aim to be of collegiate grade, like the 
Lowell Textile School and the Philadelphia Textile School. They 
provide a training in the productive branch of textiles for students 
over eighteen years of age who have had a high-school education 
or its equivalent. This is due to the fact that at the time textile 
schools were established, in the early eighties, they were patterned 
after the technical schools of the time which were of college grade. 

Up to the establishment of the New York City Textile High 
School two years ago, little, if any, effort had been made to supply 
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textile education of a secondary grade. It is true that there were 
high schools of the mechanical trades (machinists, electricians, etc.), 
but little had been done in the textile trades. The textile trade 
school offers short unit courses in operating machines. Sometimes 
short day courses are also offered. The Textile High School was 
organized by the Board of Education in response to a united demand 
of the following textile organizations: Silk Association, Upholstery 
Association, Sweater and Knit Goods Association, Cotton Con- 
verters' Association, United Dress Waist League, Federation of 
Art Societies, chemical and dyestuff trade, and the millinery and 
retail dry-goods associations, working in harmony with the United 
Textile Workers of America. In order to encourage the establish- 
ment of the school the manufacturers have contributed equipment 
worth over $100,000. 

The New York City Textile High School is a vocational school of 
high-school grade; that is, it prepares boys and girls directly for 
the textile trades, while in age of pupils, length of courses, and pre- 
paratory requirements, it corresponds to other high schools. This 
requires four-year courses following the completion of an eight-year 
elementary course. Strictly speaking, the school should include 
pupils fourteeen to eighteen years old. In this school the course 
of study is divided into two parts. The first, a two-year prepara- 
tory course offering a foundation of academic and technical 
subjects, aims to develop general and industrial intelligence. 1 The 
second part is distinctly vocational. Experience shows that textile 
education taught to those under sixteen years of age is not very 
effective and that it is better to give all general educational work 
first and intensive vocational work in the last two years, rather 
than to distribute the textile work over the four years. The 
vocational work is divided into courses to meet the needs of the 
various branches of the textile industry : general textiles, marketing 
of textiles, textile manufacturing and engineering, textile chemistry 
and dyeing, costume design, and applied textile design. 

1 In the interest of economy pupils are required to take the first year of the prepara- 
tory department in the junior or senior high school and are urged also to take the 
second-year work in the senior high school. Opportunity is provided for the pupils 
who graduate from the junior high school to take the second-year preparatory work 
in the Textile High School. 
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The general textile course aims to provide a general knowledge 
of textiles and is adapted to the boy or girl who desires to enter 
the textile world but has no definite plans as to the specific branch; 
that is, it is planned for the pupil who desires a broad general 
training in the practice and theory of cotton, woolen, worsted, 
silk yarn, and fabric manufacture. Among the subjects con- 
sidered are weave formation, analysis of fabrics, knitting, warp 
preparation and weaving, cotton yarn manufacture, woolen and 
worsted yarn manufacture, silk yarn manufacture, chemistry, dye- 
ing, and finishing. 

The marketing of textiles is the most popular course in the 
school. This is not surprising when one considers that the selling 
of textiles is the largest commercial enterprise in the city. The 
distinction of textiles is becoming very exacting. Years ago, 
people purchased and sold textiles on name, but today, due to 
competition, there is an ever increasing demand to buy and sell 
on merit alone. All this means that every purchasing and selling 
agent must know textiles sufficiently well to bring to their selection 
fine discriminations in the form of selling points. The purpose 
of the course in the marketing of textiles is to fit young men and 
women for responsible positions in the wholesale and retail textile 
trades, where it is necessary to have a knowledge of the construc- 
tion of all kinds of textiles as well as a knowledge of period decora- 
tions. 

The textile manufacturing and engineering course aims to give 
a training that will prepare young men to enter either the manu- 
facturing or the power department of a textile mill and later rise to 
responsible positions as overseers, superintendents, etc. This 
course differs from the general course in textiles by devoting more 
time to the operating, repairing, and mechanism of weaving, 
knitting, and finishing machines. In other words, it is intended 
for those who are interested in the production phase of the industry. 
The production of textiles depends, not only on the skill of the 
operators, but also on the speed of the machines and the efficiency 
of the mechanical devices used in preparing the raw material. 
Thus, the content of this course is quite different from that of the 
marketing course where emphasis is placed on the finished fabric, 
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with only such knowledge of manufacturing as is necessary to 
understand the defects in fabrics and such "finishes" on fabrics 
as increase or decrease the value. The manufacturing course does 
not deal so much with the finished cloth as with the layout of the 
mill, power, transmission, etc. 

Textile chemistry and dyeing gives that theoretical and prac- 
tical training which should enable young men or women to find 
employment as assistants in textile and dye laboratories, con- 
ditioning and testing houses, and mills. 

Costume design offers a thorough training in both the practice 
and the theory of costume designing. It includes costume sketch- 
ing, costume draping, costume cutting, pattern cutting and grading, 
fashion illustrations, and knowledge of dress materials. Pupils 
completing this course find opportunities as costume designers, 
costume drapers, graders, and fashion illustrators. 

The course in applied textile design covers all branches of 
woven and printed textile design. In addition to regular designing, 
students have an opportunity to place their designs on fabrics and 
to see the possibilities and limitations of the manufacturing opera- 
tions. This enables them to draw their designs more intelligently. 
This course prepares people for positions as assistant designers in 
mills and textile houses. 

Three types of instructors are employed — academic, technical, 
and vocational teachers. The academic teacher is a regular high- 
school instructor with a sympathetic interest in vocational work. 
The technical instructor is the instructor of applied sciences, 
mathematics, and design. He is usually a graduate of a college- 
grade technical school with some textile experience. The voca- 
tional instructor is a practical man or woman with textile experi- 
ence. 

The hours and discipline of the vocational department approach 
those of business and industry. Pupils attend from nine to four; 
instructors are on duty until five o'clock. 

The school has up-to-date equipment of textile machinery, 
including dye laboratory, testing laboratory, all varieties of looms 
and knitting machines, and yarn manufacturing as well as finishing 
machines. 
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The only academic subjects in the vocational courses during 
the last two years are English and American history. Thus, 
while the school aims to produce efficient workers, it shares with 
all schools the responsibility of training boys and girls to become 
useful, intelligent citizens who know how to enjoy their leisure, get 
joy out of life, and be of sincere service to family, friends, and 
country. 

The importance of physical education is recognized, and 
time is provided for both physical training and organized athletics. 
Besides the regular classes, additional opportunity is afforded 
those students who find relaxation and aesthetic pleasure in music — 
vocal or instrumental — to attend musical clubs from four to five 
o'clock. Other clubs, such as engineering, science, and salesman- 
ship, are conducted at the same time. 

The Board of Regents of the State of New York has approved 
the course of study and has recognized the school as a technical 
school of high-school grade. Regents' diplomas are issued to those 
who pass the Regents' examinations in English, chemistry or 
physics, algebra or geometry, and American history. It is 
possible for pupils of unusual ability to enter a higher technical 
school or college for advanced work in chemistry, dyeing, or other 
textile courses, since the higher institutions allow credit for work 
given in this school. 

In connection with the Textile High School, there is conducted 
an evening textile (trade) school for men and women engaged in 
the textile business. The following unit courses are offered two 
evenings a week for thirty weeks: woolen and worsted fabrics, 
cotton converting, general cotton manufacturing, broad silk, 
ribbon manufacturing, pile fabrics, plain and dobby weaving and 
loom-fixing, Jacquard weaving and loom-fixing, textile mathemat- 
ics and accountancy, fabric analysis, general textiles, operating 
and repairing knitting machines, textile testing, interior decorating, 
hand-decorated fabrics, textile chemistry, experimental dyeing, 
upholstery fabrics, mending knitted fabrics, textile designing, 
fashion designing, costume design, costume draping, garment 
design, window draping, textiles for cutting up trade, lace and 
embroidery design, and textile millwright. 
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The evening trade classes are conducted somewhat differently 
from the day classes. The adults who constitute the evening classes 
work in the textile trades during the day and come to evening school 
with an intensely practical aim and are unwilling to study system- 
atically the whole subject of textiles as younger pupils in day school 
might do. Evening classes demand that the teachers lead directly 
to the specific things they want to know. For example, cotton 
converters are not interested in the mechanical principles of the 
loom and do not care to discuss the different methods of finishing 
cloth which the converters are so anxious to know. Therefore, an 
evening trade school must offer short definite courses, each meeting 
some definite educational need of the trade. The instructors are 
men and women with considerable trade experience. 

The students are classified as far as possible according to their 
trades; for instance, there is a class in broad silk fabrics and another 
for narrow (ribbon) silk fabrics. The knitting machine operators 
form one class; and the salesmen of knitted fabrics, another. 
The first class emphasizes the operation and repair of the machine, 
while the second brings out selling points of the different knitted 
fabrics and only such knowledge of the operation of the machines 
as is necessary to show the difficulties of manufacture which con- 
tribute to defects of the fabric. 

In some respects these classes resemble quite definitely the 
organization of the old trade guilds of a few centuries ago. Each 
guild was formed for social intercourse and mental stimulus. 
Each trade had its own guild. The daily trade experience of each 
member became the property of all members. Today workmen 
have common trade experiences and interests. The evening 
students, grouped according to their occupations, have an oppor- 
tunity for interchange of ideas and experiences. The teacher acts 
as director of the discussions, helping the students to solve their 
trade problem in terms of the experiences they relate. 

Although only two years old, the Textile High School has 
achieved some measure of success, for it has placed every member 
of the first graduating class in a responsible position in the textile 
world. Thus, it justifies its establishment by showing that it is 
meeting a definite educational need of the community. 



